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\ ime XXII 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNALISM IN IN- 
TERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 

TO THE PUBLIC! 


On an oceasion like this three genera- 
tions ago when the daily newspaper was 
less nearly universal than now, a speaker 
Were 
hat gentleman here to-night in the pres- 
ence of this microphone, he would acknowl- 
edge the educational significance not only 


referred to the penetrating press. 


of the penetrating press; he would pay his 
respects also to the ubiquitous and rever- 
berating radio and to Station WFBM 
hrough whose courtesy these evening pro- 
grams are on the air. 

The challenge to interpret the schools 
comes with peculiar force to educational 
journals because their only excuse for 
being lies in their power to interpret. 
More than two hundred educational jour- 
nals are now issued regularly in the United 
States. An examination of their pages re- 
eals many currents and cross currents of 
thought and plan. But running through 
national, state, local, technical 
and special—one finds emphasis on three 


them all 


main classes of problems which concern the 
publie immediately and directly. 

The effort to improve the content of edu 
cation is producing a new curriculum. 
Large problems of organization and man- 
agement are developing a new statesman- 
ship. Teacher-training institutions and 
professional organizations are evolving a 
new teacher. 

For the first time in educational history 

curriculum is being built broad enough to 
meet the needs of all the children of all the 


1 Read before the National Education Associa- 
n, Indianapolis meeting, July 2, 1925. 
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people and varied enough to serve the in 
terests of the individual child. The con 
trasts between the old curriculum and thi 
new are striking. The old curriculum was 
handed down by the school superintendent ; 
the new curriculum is being built by all the 
school forees working in democratic coop 
eration. The old curriculum was made for 
adults; the new curriculum is being mac 
for children. The old curriculum was 
static; the new curriculum continues to 
grow. The old curriculum finished the 
child’s education; the new curriculum 
begins the child’s education. The old cur 
riculum called for mastery of facts. The 
new curriculum calls for mastery of life 
The new curriculum seeks to answer the 
question, ‘‘What shall the child learn?’’ 
The commission appointed by the National 
Edueation Association for the revision of 
secondary education has said that every 
one should learn (1) how to keep well; (2) 
how to make a good home and rear his 
children; (3) how to use the fundamental 


processes; (4) how to work; (5) how to be 
a faithful citizen; (6) how to spend his lei 
sure wisely and. (7) how to regulate his 


life according to the standards of right 
living. 

These definite categories involve masses 
of knowledge, habits, skills, ideals, attitudes 
and appreciations that can be taught in th« 
school and the home. They recognize 
frankly that the school is but one of many 
agencies through which the social inheri 
tance passes on to the new generation 
Taken as a whole, they furnish a basis for 
deciding what shall go into the curriculum. 

Health is put first because it is a condi 
tion of life itself. Health had a hard strug- 
gle to get into the curriculum and is only 
now becoming effective. Horace Mann was 
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ap led by the amount of sickness and 
death due to ignorance. He felt that th: 
schools ought to do something about it 
But ere were conscientious objectors 
They said that health was a gift of God and 
that disease was the terrible swift lightning 
of his wratl No mere teacher should in 
terfere with the sacred relationship. Be 
SitiUs, The } lthnal ry 1\ Was a deli ate I at 
ter. It eould not be discussed in public. 
But Horace Mann wrote to some noted doc 


He asked them what fraction 


tors for he Ip 


of the troubles they treated were due to 
rheir answers were convineing. 
ublished in Horace Mann’s 


Gradually, it was agreed 


Iwnorance 
They 


famous 


were p 


reports 
that the schools should teach children some 


thing about their bodies. So the schools 


went to the medical colleges and borrowed 


anatomy and physiology. Children learned 


to name muscles and bones and to trace 
food on its way through the system. It 
took several generations to diseover that 


such teaching did not greatly change peo- 
Now the best schools 
School dentists. 


ple’s habits of living. 
are teaching health habits. 
doctors and nurses are helping children to 
see that health is not only learning things 
but doing things. 

And so with worthy home membership. 
First came rather technical courses in cook- 
ing and sewing. These have been followed 
by more practical courses. Gradually the 
work is being rounded out by a study of 
the practices of the best American homes. 
Home economies has exalted and dignified 
homemaking. 
the 
and preachments put together. 


It has done more to improve 
American home than all the statutes 
The new curriculum is improving the 
the 
Reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic 
The test of their 


worth is the uses to which they are put. 


teaching of fundamental processes. 


are the tools of learning. 


Curriculum revision is eutting from these 
subjects the dead mass of materials that 


children do not use. The result is fewer 
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facts better taught and more emphasis o1 


} ' 4 


the art of learning. In the old reading chi 


pored tor days over nonde rous seles 


dren 


tions that were meant for adults. In the 


new school they read widely materials the. 
ean understand and enjoy. The old spel 
ing drew long columns of words from the 
dictionaries. T } e new spe lling S¢ le ets words 
The old 
arithmetic was written to provide materi: 

for mental gymnastics. The 

deals with situations within the expe rienc 


of the child. The old 


based on faculty psychology and faith in 


from the writings of daily life. 


new arithmetic 
fundamentals wer 


mental discipline. The new fundamentals 


are based on life’s needs and see as muc!] 


real problems as it 


disciplinary value in 
fictitious ones. 
The new curriculum is adjusting the r 


lationships between vocational education 


and so-called liberal edueation. The ag 
old war between these ideas has produced 
intellectual snobbery on the one hand and 
vocational peasantry on the other. It is ; 
relic of the early beginnings when educa 
tion was a special privilege of leisur 
It has no 


mocracy, which, as the price of its ver) 


classes. place in a modern ¢ 
existence, must build into the lives of chi 
dren a right attitude toward work com 
bined with appreciation of the finer things 
of life. Rich culture springs from the 
black soil of economic competence and labor 
is most fruitful when it is fertilized by art 
and joy and a well-rounded philosophy ot 
life. 

The new curriculum emphasizes a vital 
The civic 


bor 


It was a thing 


ized social and civie education. 


education of a generation ago was 
rowed from the law schools. 
The new cu! 
riculum life 


range of the child’s observation. 


of words and not of deeds. 


deals with civic within thi 
It insists 
that good citizenship is right acts and att 
tudes all the 
being a good neighbor, voting, demandin: 


By bei: 


along line—obeying laws 


honest and efficient government. 
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good citizen of the home, the school and 
the neighborhood, the child learns to be a 
seful citizen of the state, the nation and 
the world. 

The new curriculum deals also with lei- 
What shall it 
fit a man if he earn a living and know 
what shall it profit him if 


sure and ethical character. 


not how to live; 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? We are told that man will soon be 
able to meet the world’s physical needs on 
What shall be 


Shall 


our-hour working day. 
done with the other twenty hours? 
e answer be dissipation and futility or 
reer freedom and finer life? Can the 
schools teach the fine art of living? There 
s infinite wealth in the literature of the 
There are abiding satisfactions in 


eat music. The untold riches of nature 
everywhere await the observing eye and the 
Here is a glorious field for 


Children are not 


ttentive ear. 
e curriculum maker. 
foreed to appreciate the beautiful and the 
good. They are led to do so by the very 
tmosphere of the school and the home; by 
sharing the spiritual heritage of the race 
with wise parents and noble teachers. 
They are inspired into appreciation by 
teachers such as Emerson described when 


ne wrote: 


by day for her darlings to her much she 
idded more; 
her hundred gated Thebes every chamber was 
i door, 
\ or to something grander—loftier walls and 


ster floor. 


These are the elements of the new cur- 
iculum. Its development is a fascinating 
tory. It takes us into the science of eduea- 
m now struggling in its crude begin- 
ings even as medicine struggled a century 
ago. It opens the doors of research bu- 
aus at work on the problems of education 
as the chemist and biologist study the prob- 
ems of medicine. It takes us into teachers 


leges where psychologists are studying 


the learning processes Most important cf 
all, the story of the new curriculum helps 
us to vision education as a many sided 
process, which concerns the entire life of 
the child on the one hand and the whole 
life of society on the other. 

The changes in our manner of living and 
in our habits of thinking that are produe 
ing the new curriculum are also develop- 
ing the new statesmanship in education 
Educational workers are facing two prob 
lems which grow out of the sheer bigness 
of the units into which modern life is or 
ganized. The first is the problem of finane 
ing education. Responsibility for the men 
tal and 


held to be a care of the family only—has 


moral growth of children—long 
been shared in turn by community, state 
and nation. The division of financial r 
sponsibility between these various units is 
now a matter of much discussion and con- 
troversy. One state after another has had 
to wage a campaign on the question of 
taxes versus children. Finance inquiries 
show plainly that larger areas of support 
are inevitable as wealth and industry con- 
gregate in larger units. This problem in- 
volves our idea of local self-government 
and our notions about states’ rights to such 
an extent that it is difficult to get unprej 
udiced consideration of it. 

Our publie needs to understand that a 
decentralized taxation is impotent in the 
face of centralized wealth and income. It 
needs to appreciate the extent to which 
giant industry and finance reach out to 
shape human life and even to dominat: 
government itself. Educational statesman 
ship is slowly leading the emperors of in 
dustry and finance to see that we could not 
have our present industrial fabric without 
the education of the masses. Savages do 


Ne ither do bat 


barians work together in huge armies o! 


not drive automobiles. 


coordinated labor. An educated peo] le and 
a prosperous industry go hand in hand 


Education is financed from the 
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productive toil, but we are only beginning 


to find methods of distributing the burden 
ot taxation justly. Our huge aggregations 


of capital and income, drawn from the re- 


motest hamlets and farms, have left in our 
less favored areas too few taxables to sup- 
port an adequate educational program. <A 
fair start in life for every boy and girl ean 


not be given until we are willing and able 


to tax the nation’s wealth and income for 
the education of the nation’s children. As 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
fought to found the American publie school 
system, the new statesmanship in the sec- 
ond quarter of the twentieth century is bat- 
tling for a sound education for every 
American child. 

The 


new statesmanship also faces the 


coordinating the various units of 
our school systems which have grown up 
independently. We do not have a system 
of education Rather we have systems of 
elementary schools, secondary schools, col- 
leges, professional schools, libraries, mu- 
Each of these 


systems has its own history and its own 


seums and other agencies. 


ideals and is inclined to revolve in its own 


orbit. As a result the total impression 
which our educational institutions make 
upon those who pass through them is 


There are abrupt breaks between 
There 


to overemphasize subject- 


chaotie. 
one level of education and another. 
is a tendeney 
and to underemphasize life and 


No one is particularly to blame 


matter 
vrowth. 
for these evils. They are inherent in the 
way our scheme of things has grown up. 
The beginnings of unification are now evi- 
dent in the development of the junior high 
school, the junior college, the municipal 
university, cooperative schools of various 
types, and in the growth of adult education 
through public libraries. 

The coordination of the total educational 
efforts of the community into an integrated 
scheme for guiding the growth of all the 


AND 
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people requires generalship of a high order 


A successful school administrator was once 
referred to as a good tactician As the task 
beeame larger there was talk of educational 
strategy. The task is now so heavy that 


} 


we may adopt a phrase the French generals 


used during the war—‘‘grand strategy.’’ 


Grand strategy in education is no less im- 


portant than grand 


strategy in war, in 
The 
erowth of the National Education Associa 


industry or in business significant 
tion during the past eight years has shown 
the need of larger attention to edueation as 
a national problem. It has emphasized the 
necessity of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
to do for education what the Department 
of Labor has done for the worker, what the 
Department of Commerce has done for 
business and what the Department of Agri 
a Depart 


ment of Edueation to do for the life of all 


culture has done for the farmer 


the people through education what these 
other departments have done for the life 
of all the people through labor, industry 
and agriculture. 

The new curriculum and the new states 
manship will avail us nothing without the 
new teacher. In spite of the progress that 
has been made during the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, the majority of the 
American people are satisfied to have their 
children taught by immature and untrained 
teachers. A nation that trained millions of 
soldiers for duty on foreign soil has so far 
been unwilling to train a million teachers 
for a task equally important and heroic 


It will continue to be so until we exalt 
and interpret the new teacher. 
There are tens of thousands of suc! 


teachers and they are radiant centers of ir 
spiration, improved technique and widened 
professional outlook. Much has been writ 
ten about the qualifications of the teacher 
The task of the interpreter is to select 
few points which the public can be led 
appreciate. 
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First, let us insist that society shall draft 
nto its teaching army its most talented 
nen and women. A nation which allows 
ts most gifted workers to spend their time 
ipon its material resources and puts in- 
‘apables in charge of its intellectual and 
moral resources is erucifying itself upon a 
eross of gold. We need onr best minds 
ind our biggest hearts for the schools. 

The Na- 
nal Edueation Association has said that 


Next, let us magnify training. 


ery teacher should have four years of 
training beyond the four-year high school 

an ultimate goal and two years as an 
than half the 
United States meet the 
More than half the teach- 
ers in rural and village schools have not 


mmediate goal. Fewer 
vachers of the 
wer standard. 
even completed high school. Local com- 
unities will be content with this situation 
intil the difference between keeping school 
and seientifically guiding the growth of 
hildren is brought home to them. There 
s no responsibility in the whole range of 
human life where training and mastery of 
the central values counts for more than in 
teaching. Mere verbal command of book 
When a community employs a teacher it is 
buying the moral and mental outlook of 
ts children; it is buying ideals, attitudes 
and appreciations that will do more to 
determine the success of the children than 
mere technical mastery of subject-matter. 
leaching is a specialized job, as medicine 
and encineering are specialized jobs. We 
would not entrust our bodies or our build- 
ngs in the hands of untrained men. No 
more should we entrust the lives of our 
children in the hands of novices ignorant 
of the materials with which they work and 
the intricate laws that govern human life 
ind social progress. 
Third, let us emphasize professional out- 
look. The new teacher is eager to improve 


his profession. He recognizes membership 


n professional organizations and continu- 
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ous training in service as inescapable obli- 
gations and opportunities. He appreciates 
the work that local associations have done 
to improve teaching. He is grateful for 
what state associations are doing to raise 
the whole level of education in the states 
He is inspired by the noble achievements of 
the National Education Association ; by its 
ideals, by its program, by its opportunities 
for service to the teacher, the children and 
the nation. 

A fourth asset of the new teacher is his 
interest in affairs. The teacher working in 
the schoolroom must battle constantly with 
forces outside the schoolroom that break 
down his teaching, that neutralize his 
efforts to bring to children right ideals and 
attitudes. It is therefore necessary not 
only that the teacher inculeate honesty in 
the children, but also that he take a citizen's 
part in demanding honesty in business, in 
government and in social life. In the 
struggle to make the school what it should 
be, the teacher is hampered by lack of 
energy and funds, which he sees wasted 
in other directions; upon useless dissipa- 
tions and devastating conflicts. Is he not 
under obligation, therefore, to take a citi- 
zen’s part to see that our recreation does 


‘not degenerate into dissipation and that 


our wider relationships are handled with a 
vision which does not lead to unnecessary 
eombat and destruction? 

The shortage of mature and trained 
teachers means not only that the technical 
work of teaching is being poorly done; it 
means also that the community lacks the 
leadership of an adequate number of in- 
fluential men and women interested pri- 
We need not 


be surprised if the home, the school and the 


marily in building up life 


church seem to mold our lives less than 
formerly. We need not be amazed that the 
material forces about us seem more power- 
ful than the spiritual. We have allowed it 
to be so. 


Nineteen billion newspapers, maintained 
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ibuted in 


primarily by advertising, are distr 


++ 


the United States each year; a tendance at 


motion picture shows each week numbers 


50,000,000 : perhaps a fourth ot our popu- 


lation now has access to radio sets. These 
are all educational influences of the first 
magnitude kor the most part they have 


been conducted with some regard for pub- 
lic decency and welfare, but they are con- 


trolled primarily by persons who are inter- 
ested in profits first and people afterward 


The ir 


the desire tor readers or 


appeal must be influenced largely by 
movie fans or 
We spend 
them more than we spend upon the publie 
The 


lems which these 


purchasers of radio sets for 


schools best way to meet the prob- 
and other commercialized 
educational forces have created is to employ 


teachers whose grip on life is sure, whose 


outlook is broad, whose training is sound, 


whose leadership in the community wins 


recognition beeause of its sheer worth 
A fifth 
old. old heritage—love of 


child childhood 


in the teacher since the day when the lowly 


teacher is an 
the 
has been 


asset of the new 
individual 
Joy in valued 
Nazarene gave us the supreme example of 
teacher influence. However, in consequence 
of the rapid expansion of our school system 
and the growth of cities, we have lost some- 
thing of the joy in childhood which is asso- 
We need 
now consciously to exalt and honor this 
the 
We do not know why something in a de- 
the 


ciated with the greatest teacher. 


quality. It is one of immeasurables. 


voted teacher touches something in 
aspiring child with a spark that kindles the 
but that the 


Thousands of men 


divine fire, we do know 
miracle has happened. 
and women attribute their suecess in life to 
this the 


teacher. 


interest on part of some noble 


Edueational journalism has no happier 


responsibility than the elevation of the 
teacher. Let us exalt the teacher. Let us 
reward him well and honor him often. 


Let us acclaim the glory of his task in im- 
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mortal verse. Let us symbolize his nobl 


paintings. Let us laud his 


Let us lead the 


service in fine 


heroism in bronze statues 


child sineerely to honor his father, his 
mother and his teacher 
Now abideth these three: the new cur- 


riculum, the new statesmanship and the 


new teacher. But the greatest of these is 
the new teacher. 
Joy ELMER MorGan 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
THE STATUS OF THE INTEL 
LECTUAL WORKER 


MAN ot the 


artists of antiquity drew no salary 


teachers and 
at all—they 


Jesus was a great teacher, but His 


great thinkers, 
were slaves. 


income was not considerable; and perhaps His 
only appearance on the exchange was in conne¢ 
tion with His scourging of the money changers 
in the temple. In “Antony 


with fine dramatic irony, Shakespeare empha 


and Cleopatra,” 


sizes proud Antony’s “plucked condition” by 
introducing Antony’s schoolmaster as his am- 
bassador to the conquering Caesar. This creates 
much merriment among the friends of Caesar. 
All through history there seems to have been 
marked disproportion between the financial and 
the material status of the man whose chief aim 
it has been to find and publish truth and the 
man whose chief aim it has been to stay by the 
stuff and traffic in it. The law seems to be 
That they should take 
And they should keep who can. 


who have the power, 


But the best breed of intellectual workers has 
never been willing to subscribe to this doctrine. 
Indeed, scientists and scholars are not primarily 
They set them 
that of service to mar 


interested in material things. 
selves a different goal 


kind through the realization and propagation 
of truth, beauty and goodness. They believé 
that ultimate human value resides in _ thes« 


and in the pursuit of these things and 


things, 
in the dissemination of them they find thei 
chief delight—their highest This 


places the scholar, the teacher, the investigator, 


satisfaction. 
the artist, the religious worker at a disadvai 
tage in society as it is now organized—for we 
are all to some extent under the imperious sway 
No 


of physical and material law. man cal 





a, 
ha- 

by 
am- 
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sar. 
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and 
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the 

the 


has 
ine. 
rily 
em- 
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tion 
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This 
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wholly in the world of ideas. All men must 
contact with food and fire and clothes 

besides, the esthetic and intellectual life 

be supported only in a solid substratum of 

It must be granted, I think, that so far as 

s present material world is concerned, the 

Intellectual 


Worker are not so well adapted to their en- 


specimens of the species 
ronment as are their monetary-minded breth- 
It the social order remains as it is how, 

if there is a law of the survival of the fit- 
test—the intellectual worker will tend to disap- 
r and the “go-getter” will wax stronger and 
ronger and will eventually possess such por- 


of the earth Teapot Dome and all as 


oes not already possess. 


Being an optimist, I myself believe that 
al, possibly tidal, changes will take place 
ill be favorable to the continued exis- 
e—even to the ultimate triumph of the 
t, the truth-seeker, the man who lives by 
and faith and honor. But as things now 
re, the intellectual worker has inhibited the 
sping instinct to too great an extent. He 
not sufficiently predatory. He has neither 
saber-tooth qualities of the captain of in- 
stry, nor the protective chameleon character- 

s of the courtier, the promoter, the success- 
partisan politician. It is hard for either 
our brothers in the labor unions or our brothers 
Wall Street to understand us; for, in the 
ourse of evolution we have taken on a sort of 


eer ethical attachment that proves more or 


ss embarrassing to us, as well as very perplex- 
¢ to them. We feel, somehow, that we have 
reative and productive endowments lodged with 
is that are essential to our own happiness and 

ential to the welfare of our fellow-men. We 
o not think that, at best, the market is over- 
tocked with our product. We do not feel that 
should be justified in withholding our wares 


trom daily and constant circulation. We do 


s 


it believe that we have any right to corner 


them. So we can not strike. We can not, on 
the other hand, enter the field as promoters and 


eculators. 


We feel impelled to give what we 
ave, and in giving die and so “finish in style.” 
| do not believe, though, that it is necessary 
r the intellectual worker either to surrender 


+ 


to perish. If the altruistic wings we may 


ave sprouted have lifted us a little way into 


upper world of pure ideas and unselfish en- 


deavor we know well that we are still “of the 
earth, earthy,” and that we are providentially 


endowed with full-sized pedal extremities which 


enable us to find firm footing in the soil of com 
mon sense and common humanity. The whole 
end and aim of this discussion is to suggest some 
middle way of safety and progress so that those 


¥ 


of us who feel that our calling is to serve the 
world through avenues of truth and beauty 
may pursue our course in peace and quiet of 
mind—profitably for ourselves, our families 
and our fellow-citizens. Surely society has ad 
vanced to a position where the rank and file of 
men must see that the intellectual laborer is 
worthy of his hire; that the wor!d is being in 
ealeulably enriched by his labors; and that, in 
order that he may press further inland with h 

discoveries and may climb to greater heights 
of intellectual and spiritual achievement and so 
discover and utilize truth to the best advantage 


tor society 


surely, in view of all this, the pub 
lic will see that he has a safe and adequate line 
of communication established between his ad 


vanced outposts and the markets, granaries and 


the material world. In short 


storehouses of 
they will keep him on the job. It should be 
plain to the publ c, also, that a man’s self-re 
spect and independence—his dignity of man 
hood—-is an essential part of his equipment as 
a thinker and a moral being. He must not 


be a sort of neuter being, “cabined., eribbed. 


confined.” He must hold and exercise unham 
pered rights of speech and action as a citizen 
and a man of the world. What we ask, then, 
is—and we ask this in the interest of fairness, 
in the interest of serviceableness to society, in 
the interest of good-will among men, in the in 
terest of contentment on the part of the brain 
worker, and the proper care, nurture and edu 
cation of his family—what we ask is that ade 
quate material returns and economic security 
be accorded all men and women who are ser\ 
ing the public primarily through ethical, intel 
lectual and religious channels. 

It is an unfortunate modern and American 
custom to appraise men on the basis of their 
bank account or with respect to the salary they 
draw. Many intellectual workers suffer more 
from the humiliating feeling that society ranks 
them on the basis of their 


‘ 


do from the thorny point of economic pressure, 
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ervice and friends and intimate asso 
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activitie Vastiy irpa his. OL course, spir 
tual and intellectual leaders should be above 
rancor at I put the best ol men sometimes 
find it hard to keep serene and happy in the 
lace ofl I nequa r And this sense I 
ad il tact ! he more Keen because if 
mpossible to overlook the fact that usually the 
prestige of true worth—the ability to do for 
ociet vhat a true man wants to do is 1 
ke n America to be based upon his financial 
rating 

FraNK C. LocKwoop 
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THE POWER OF RESPONSE! 
We often hear it 


said that such and sucl 


ate; that we 


(and who are 


“we’?) care not at all for Ruskin, or Dickens, 
we are beyond all that. Then, if it is suggested 
that the tl 4 ve do profess to care tor are not 
ntrn ery excellent, the all-sufficing reply 
s that the e “modern.” Certainly, the mod 
ern world is the one in which we have to live, 
nd it the ire, not the past, that may be 
influenes i bv ou tions To be less than mod- 
ern is to be dead, obsolete, out of touch with the 
march of life But things are what they are 


because of what they were, and it is no more 
trom a 


sent alone than it would 


sor 1ety . 


consideration of the pre 


be to understand a poem from a single line or 
word What has fructified in the present, or 
will fructify in the future, has its roots and 
buds the past; how far back no man ean tell. 


Time is a sort of fourth dimension, in which the 
past, present and future make an enduring pat- 


} 


tern, to understand which is to be educated. 


Biologists discuss eall orthogenesis, 


what they 
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t! Lt te ce ey o! l ‘ ( ( progress 
sequence s thouch the | e 4 progress } 
Hee pre irrangse ] by some creat ( Loree | 
the light of such a theory, very s ll begin: , 
appei to have tremendous significance Ve 
minute ns ineant rea sms re the har 
yingers ¢ a develop ent transce! ling anythn 
vhich could have be¢ agined No doubt thi 


at times been overworked, but ap 


plied to human history it has some meaning 
Voices r retorm, ( appeare | at the t 

to ! e mm signineance hi later See to ! \ 
Her t! il pre pheti But in addition to f ~ 
vriters ho had great vogue in their day, ar 
re now thougcnt bh S( e to pe op lete vere 

fact serving a double purpos« Their loud 
tones, their most conspicuous gestures, were d 


; : 
rected toward the customs and thoughts of their 


own time, 


thoughts are now obsolete, their discussion ha 


now only what we eall historical interest. Bu 


if these writers were endowed with any rea 


were addressing 


vitality or serious purpose, they 


themselves also to the fw ental pr blems o 


life, which are the same in all ages. To this ay 
peal we should be as re ly to respo!l l as ( 
our ancestors It never can vrov t ile, oO! le ( 


power o! 
half 


author. 


response. If 


way more than 


It may, by a sort of electric flash, light 


up the dark places in the argument and reveal 


that which was only partly said, the treasur 


which the author himself was groping in the 


dark. There can be a 
reader, as well as in the writer; and 
some measure of that 
literature ean come to its own. It is a curio 
thing to contemplate the possibility of a wor 
of genius having absolutely no readers capabl 
ot comprehension. We have such eases in si 
ence; Mendel furnishes the most famous ex 
It is very ¢ vident that ar Vv gel uine S\ 
: nating 


have at least 


ample. 
tem of education must 
purpose, to stimulate production on the o 
hand, and the power of reception on the other 
The first without the second is sterile. But t 
eall forth this power of response is no easy « 

simple task, and it is perhaps only too true that 
our educational system is ill fitted to do it. Our 
lusty, blatant 


academic garden is too full of 
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Ua 
are ope! to men and wor en. beginnn yr July lf 
1925. The graduate assistants appointed a1 
in to devote four hours daily to assisting in tl 











10 
of the station; they may take ten hours of 
ne te work in allied fields of study. In ad- 
i tion to facilities tor observation and practice 
As recting child study groups and the activities 
'} the station’s new home laboratory for in- 
” ts and pre-school children, opportunities will 
n e to participate in the state-wide pro 
‘ to aid parents in the care and training of 
iren. This program has been organized 
oF t muuch the cooperation ol Iowa State College, 
(mes, where special emphasis will be placed on 
. eare in the school ol home economics, the 
ension division of the university and the city 
or ol systems ol Des Moines, Council Bluffs 


1 a third city to be selected. 


teachers and 
has 


the school of edu 


of 


education 


the 


for 


ot phy si 


COURSE training 


ou \ 


iIpervisors been 


al 


ite ded to the eurriculum of 


— ition of the University of Pennsylvania. Dean 
al 

H. Minnick announces that the new course 
n ] 

rs four years and will enable the univer 


| 
™ to fit men and women for positions as 

‘ss and directors of physical education. 
— e degree of Bachelor of Science will be 
ia rde t the completion of the four years’ 
oe I All students entering the course next 
sated | will be started in the freshman class and 
oe have their work both in the school of edu- 
n and the department of physical eduea 
let 


ss t Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of the physical 


department, will have charge of the 


education 
orre ) } 
; ctical work connected with the course. In 
elt 


ddition to the course in physical education, 
ex ; . 
teachers and supervisors 


reec } tre in’ o 
noth es in training of 
pr of musie and training of commercial teachers 
ae) 
5 ve also been added. Both of these courses 
L 
7 xtend over a period of four years and lead to 


e degree of Bachelor of Science. 


A 


? 
i (ono 


from Springs, 


RECENT dispatch Yellow 
states that the students of Antioch Col 
ege recently voted to increase their tuition fee 
1) 


’ $50, thus raising $20,000 for the college. 

i O 

eing Dr. F. W. Mruuspavuen, of Nashville, Tenn., 
Re has presented a report to the Thirty-sixth Na- 
owa, t al Congress of Sons of the Revolution meet- 


‘t gin Swampscott, Mass., in regard to the prob- 


ble establishment by the congress of an educa- 


onal endowment fund for the mountaineers of 


The i t 
y 10, Tennessee. According to this report there are 
| ar four million “mountain whites” who are direct 
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descendants of the piones { r 7 
tion. Thess people are n dire need ot educa 
tional advantages and where the have bes 
given an educational opportunity they hav 
tinguished themselves rhe Sons of the Ame 
ican Revolution put fourteen | t 
schools last year. 

Fo RTEEN deans OL state universities met 
the I niversity ol W iseor I t mont 
tine annual conterence OL deans ot collerves o 


liberal arts in state universities of the 


sIppl Valley, as the guests of the University « 
W iseonsin 1 of Dean 


and ol C. Sellerv, of t] 
Wisconsin College of Letters and Sciences 


G 
meetings were informal discussions of 


in student administration, such as intellig 
tests, honor students, advanced standing, 
faculty 


ol 


tion ol 


mission deficient students 


jects. These meetings have been held successivel 
at the member universities for some twent 
years. Deans from the other state universiti 
who attended the conference included K. (¢ 


Babcock, Illinois; P. P. Boyd, Kentucky; J. ¢ 


Brandt, Kansas; J. R. Effinger, Michigan; 


advisers, dropping and read 


Missis 


and similar sub 


E. Henderson, Ohio State; H. G. Jam« dea 
elect at Nebraska, now at Texas; G. F. Ka 
Iowa; S. W. Beaves, Oklahoma; E. 8. Sparl 
South Dakota; V. P. Squires, North Dakota 


Stout, Indiana; F. 
B. Johnston, Minnesota. 


THe Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior called a conference in May 
at Washington, D. +m ol representatives 
of institutions giving professional training in 
physical education. The commissioner of ¢ 
cation, John J. Tigert, said that the number of 
schools training teachers of physical education 
was now more than 100, including more than 
fifty of the leading universities and college 4 
resolution was passed asking the coun f the 
American Physical Edueation Association t 
arrange for a survey and classificatior rain 
ing schools for teachers of phy sical educat 
to be performed by a commission working in 
cooperation with the bureau of education. More 
than half of the representatives of at 
the congress were physicians 

WomeEN teachers can not be dis ed fron 
the public schools of New York cit tate 





pec ise the r! a y! ” to a ru Y” and 
opinion | ed down by Dr. Frank P. Graves 
tate « oner « educatior He made 
the de« Oo n connecti th the « of Mrs 
Davis Thomas, who was discharged as teacher 
in an Albany school after authorities discovered 
he had bee secretly married. Commissioner 
Graves’s order reinstates M Thomas 

Py Ss ( a 8 , of Tufts 
Collec ce} mal ( the Committee or Aca- 
demic Freed ot the American Civil Liberties 
Union, reports that the committes Was seeking 
to bring into court a test case to determine the 


constitutionality of the Delaware 


tor compulsory Bible reading 


ment” in the schools of that state 


publi 


law imposes a fine on any teacher 


the Bible reading, according to Professor Sku 
ner, who believes that “Since it is eustomarv to 
James version of the Bible and 


the Lord’s 


King 
the Protestant 


publie schools, this law would make all religious 


use the 


om f @ : 
version of Praver in 





teaching other than Protestant in the Delaware 
schools a serious misdemeanor. The law strikes 


blow at the religious freedom of 


so serious a 


teachers and pupils alike that we can well un- 
derstand how any Catholic or Jewish parent in 
this 


It is equally prob- 


the state of Delaware would demand that 
law 


able that the law should be obnoxious to many 


be tested in the courts. 


“ 
teachers 


Art the recent annual convention of the United 
Synagogue of America, resolutions were passed 
declaring that “any attempt to link up the pub- 


lie school 


departure from the 


system with religious education is a 


American tradition which, 


beginnings, may lead 
Rabbi Samuel M. 
Cohen submitted a report on his inquiry 


New York, 


however innocent in its 


to grave consequences.” 
as to 
weekly religious schools in Penn 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, California and South Dakota. Rabbi 
Cohen states in his report that there are about 


the United 


ated the weekly reli 


Connecticut, 


which 
“The 


situation represents threatening aspects both to 


1,000 eommunities in States 


have init rious schools. 
the cause of religion and the cause of American 


ideals. No 


strengthen real religious feeling. 


amount of external pressure can 


If religion is 


not sufficiently virile and does not 


pe sSsess 


attract and maintain the 


enough 
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ité he p 

| ( the etiorts ot the education section 
( the National Safety Council abo t seventy 
¥ yr? + } ] + y yr} + + ? ‘ 

Do i! Schon hnrougcnou e count! have 
pneen ore ze | ~ der onstratio eenters 1or 
Satet r Catlor addition to the hundreds of 


ther schools that are dou fr something along th Ss 


publishe S an eight-page sem 


vy Bulletin tor teachers that is devoted en 


tirely to tl furnishing of actual classroom 
material for safety instruction, together with a 

inual and other similar matte Plans are 
being made for an annual two-day conference 
of the workers in the safety education field on 
the Friday and Saturday preceding the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. The 
section, beginning with September, will, in addi- 


tion to its home office foree, have thres 


ries giving their full time to the organiza 
education work in the 
The advisory committee consists of P. P. Clax 
ton, E. P. Duggan, C. H. Judd, 
William B. Meredith, Harold 


» 
Rugg and 


MeAndrew, A. 


Payson Smith. 


Cubberl y, 5 


Medical Asso 
schools of 


urnal of the American 
that in 
York, 
psychological 
year ended June, 1924, 


of the board of education. 


THE J: 
elation states the publie 


Greater New 37,000 children were found 


in need of service during the 
according to inspectors 
This announcement 
was made at a conference of 500 teachers in 
mental hygiene and education held under the 
auspices of the State Charities Aid Association, 
in New York, when Dr. Thomas W. 


professor of psychiatry at the College of Physi- 


Salmon, 


cians and Surgeons, Columbia University, spoke 
on “Some educational problems of school life.” 
Mount 
from 

the 


show 


LAURENCE B. STEIN, a taxpayer of 
Vernon, N. Y., 


( ‘ourt 


has secured an order 


Supreme Justice Seever direct ing 


Mount Board of 


cause why it should not be enjoined from dis 


Vernon Edueation to 


missing publie school children of the fifth and 


} 


sixth grades for the purpose of attending re- 


ligious instruction once & 


forty-five minutes 
week. The petitioner sets forth that our re- 
ligious instruction can neither invade the prem- 
ises nor the regular hours for secular eduea- 
tion of the publie schools without violating the 
constitutional guarantee, state and federal, re- 








specting religious liberty and the separation of 
ch and state. That such action of the 


Board of Education of Mount Vernon in dis- 
missing publie school children for the purpose 
religious instruction and in having printed 
rds to be filled in by parents and churches 
tituted an illegal diversion and waste of 
iblie funds for religious teaching. 
[EACHERS throughout Massachusetts will have 
opportunity to take professional improve- 
ent courses this summer in centers near their 
es, according to a plan of university ex 
yn in Massachusetts, which will provide 
rses in many of the larger cities, such as 
n, Springfield, Fall River, Worcester, New 
rd, Salem, Brockton, Fitehburg, Lowell, 
rence, Haverhill and Taunton. The sub 
nelude applied educational psychology, 
yal tests and measurements, methods of 
ng English composition, and methods of 


eaching English in junior and senior high 


Dr. C. Stuart GaGer, director of the Brook- 
Botanic Garden, has recently issued his 
report, in which is emphasized the 

service of the museum to the publie schools. 
All high schools and 90 per cent. of the ele- 
mentary schools were served by the institution. 
More than 8,500 living plants were placed In 
he elass-rooms of Brooklyn schools. Study 
material enough was supplied to ten out of 
thirteen high schools, and twelve out of thirteen 
inior high schools, to instruct more than 
161,000 pupils. More than 4,600 packets of 
seed, or nearly 900 species, were sent in ex- 
change to foreign botanical gardens. Vegetable 
and flower seed packets numbering more than 
204,000 were supplied to Brooklyn children for 
planting in school and home gardens. Class in- 
truction and lectures were given to more than 


100,000 adults and children. 


On the theory that only through a thorough 

lerstanding and appreciation of the life, cus- 
toms and traditions of old Japan by Americans 
ean the East and West meet, forty Japanese 
students attending the various colleges in New 
York City have united in an effort to raise a 
scholarship fund to be used for sending Ameri- 
ean students to Japan for study. The under- 
taking will be known as the Brotherhood Schol- 


arship Fund Movement, its purpose being to 
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raise $1,500 for sending an American collegé 
graduate to Japan for any course of study he 


may wish to pursue. 


PRESIDENT Marion Epwarps Park, of B: 


Mawr College, has announced 
the tacuity ot the svste ot ere the « 
lece, to become effective next 1 The 


be hereafter one major st idy, together 
allied subjects, instead of the present grou; 


system. “Under this new plan, at least twent 


five hours of the student’s course must bi 

lotted to the major and allied subjects At least 
ten of these hours must be in first and second 
year work in the major subject Students ot 
distinct promise in the opinion of the depart 
ment will be allowed to carry advanced major 


work in the subject beyond the first two yea: 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
RESEARCH IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


THE spirit of research has taken hold of the 
faculty of the Athens School, of Athens, Ter 
nessee, to an extent rather remarkable for a 
sé condary school. Practieally every depar 
ment is working on some problem involving 
educational research in keeping with modern 


methods of education which seek f 


or definite 
and conerete data in place ol previousiy ac 
cepted abstractions. 

Of the investigations being conducted at the 
school, five stand out rather prominently. Pro 
fessor Morris F. Stubbs, head of the depart 
ment of physics and chemistry, is conducting 
experimental investigation of methods for re 
cording notes in high-school chemistry. High 
school teachers of chemistry disagree as to the 
best method in recording notes, and this study 
is an effort to disclose the true situation by 
means of carefully worked out statistical ey 
dence. 


Professor Se Douglas, he ad ort the 1 rmal 


department, is making surveys of the rural 
schools of MeMinn County, with the aim of d 
covering the chief needs of the sch , and of 
he iping to point out to them some possible 

tions of their problems. This surve neludes 


the study of the buildings, grounds and equip 


ment, teachers’ qualifications 


eacnel LATIeS 


and the quality of work done. 


Professor R. A. Kilburn, head of the depart 
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ment re educ nd 1 eadt 

hip, has lor some time been e! ed in pre 
paring ma} ind char t | the 
chure! ( ait ( Lhe ecto! respect 
to mi! ( eade! pand ec! ren dv iniages 
offered He | cle di method 
Ol ¢ nee m respec to the e or tne 
eCOnve i.) I expe ( é d ( I tion 
estab ned I ne « re! 

Prote r R. W. Gotorth, head of the depart 
mer lL ma ‘ I been conducting a 
Lut connectio!r nh a class in teachers 
irithmetic ha ew od determining what 
I ithen iliea ab Vv é ential tor a teacher 
who propose to teael rithmeti ind tor test 
ng such ability 

Dean J | Robb, head of ne admit strative 
work of the | engaged in a study of 
Methodist secondary schools and junior college 
with the view of determining as nearly as pos 
ble, the chief factors in enrollment in these 
chor nd the retention of students. The study 


trom 


the course elected and the distances 


schools. In this study 


which the: eome to the 


about iestionnaire blanks have been filled 


£000 q 


out by Methodist students, both north and south, 
so that the result should be of value in deter 
mining the exact conditions prevailing. 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
VIRGINIA 


Turee hundred and fifty-nine publie accred- 
four-year high schools in the 


ited counties and 


cities of Virginia are shown in the tabulations 


of M. L. 


Schools, as 


Combs, State Supervisor of Secondary 


submitted to State 


Hart. 


accredited 


Superintendent 
less 


Sf ssion 


there are a tew 


this 
part to a change in the 


Alto ther 


Harris 


} ? 
four-vear high schools 


than last vear, due in 


acerediting such schools. 


Under the present plan of administering high 
school standards no for ac- 


school ean quality 


, 
eredited rati o 


as maintained proper 
standards for at least two successive years. The 
purpose of this policy, it is pointed out, is to 
serve to safeguard turning out graduates from 
accredited schools of less than the usual stand- 
ard training. On that account this session only 


three schools were added to the accredited list, 
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hereas last ear mal schools were added to 
the list of accredited high schools. The schools 
added this year were Manchester district high 
school in Chesterfield County, Tappahannock 
high school in Essex County and the Harrisor 
hich school for colored pupils in the city ot 


The 


Essex Counties represent consolidations of pre- 


Roanoke. schools in both Chesterfield and 


} J 
viously accredited schools. 


Altovethe r 


present 


sixteen schools failing to meet the 


standards were from the list 
among twelv¢ 


dropped 
this year. These are distributed 
counties of the state, Accomac, Augusta, Chai 
City, Matthews, 
Middle sex, Northan pton, Prince W illiam, Roel 
bridge, York. 

Next 


schools will be added to the 


Chesterfield, Essex, Fauquier, 


vear a considerable number of 
accredited list after 


’ , 
is ior at ieast 





having met the prescribed standar 
two years. 
It is explained 
that 
one year at a time, it being necessary that each 


standards year by 


at the State Department o 


schools are accredited tor but 


Edueation 


school maintain minimum 
year in order to appear on the official list of a 
credited schools. 

and of the country 


The colleges of the state, 


generally, are insisting that applicants for ad 
mission be graduates of accredited schools meet 
ing the full requirements for this rating. O1 
that account it is significant both to the pupils 
and to the colleges concerned that the standards 
be maintained on as high a level as conditions at 
the present time will permit. 

It is 


secondary edueation, according to state officials, 


evident from prevailing tendencies it 


that the general insistence upon a higher qual 
the high schools of the 
better prepared teach- 


ity of instruction in 
will 


ers, better equipment and larger enrollments in 


country necessitate 


the individual schools. It is said to be less ex- 


eminently more satistactory to 


high 


elementary 


pensive and 


: : 
maintain fewer and _ better schools 


W hereas 


will secure better educational results, there 1 


consolidation of schoo! 


often little financial saving through consolids 


tion. This, however, is not true of high schools 


; ; 
With them consolidation usually results in strik- 
financial economies as well as decidedly 


ing 
better educational returns. 


CARTER W. WorRMELEY 
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QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOLMASTERS AND THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


Mr. Paton, who was high master of Man- 
ter Grammar School until last autumn, since 
he has been in Canada lecturing under 

e Canadian Couneil of Edueation, sends us 
the welcome news that a party of Eng 
eachers will leave home in July for a tour 
Canada. There will be one hundred and fifty 
them, drawn from public schools and second- 
schools, and they will travel under the 
vices of the Overseas Education League, 

h, as Mr. Paton reminds us, has been send- 
parties of Canadian teachers here ever since 
1910. This, however, will be the first time 
English teachers, so organized, will go to 
Canada. Mr. Paton does not say how long 
will be there, but they will be conducted by 
degrees to the Pacific coast, and there is no 
doubt that they will be able to see much of the 
Dominion before they return, as presumably 
hey will, to their duties in the autumn. Such 
the geographical position of Canada that a 
ur of this kind is much more feasible for busy 


be 


men than a trip to Australia. It is much to 
shed that other parts of the Empire were as 
easily accessible, for though the movement, 
which takes various forms, for promoting Im- 
perial travel among members of the teaching 
profession shows every year an advance, dis- 
tance remains an awkward factor to reckon 
It ean be surmounted, it is true, in other 
ways, such as the interchange for a definite 
period of teachers in English and in Dominion 
schools; but that system, admirable as it is in 
ll respects for younger teachers, is hardly open 
those who may be said to have settled down 
life. Yet it is often the men who have been 
in harness for some years that most need a 
hange of scenery. 
It is to be feared even now, after the many 


; 


sits of teachers from the Dominions here, and 


the undeniably successful interchanges that have 
been brought about, that the idea of the school- 
master abroad, except as a holiday-maker pure 
and simple in Europe, is apt to be regarded in 
some quarters as strange and revolutionary. 


Those who hold that view, however, are as a 


rule the first to treat similarly organized tours 


Ol members ol other prols 
interests, as serious allairs; they 
parties ol engineers, or manutact 


culturists, visiting the Domi: 


iat something mater 


hbeleve 


But of schoolmasters they are sceptic: 


a view, it ought to be quite needless - 
extraordinarily shortsighted in any one w 

heves in the British Empire and 

support it in all other ways. For, e ap 
from the benefits which every inte ‘ m 
derives from travel, it is on the s iste 
more than any one else, that the comn ky 
edge of the Empire depends. Years ere 
may have been some excuse for a gen t 
sence in schools of an Impe rial out the 
colonies, as they were then, were to a eat 
many others besides schoolmasters the pr 

of absentmindedness, and, as such, e le 
stood; but now there can be none Their affair 
are so interwoven with our own that there n 
disentangling them even in the classroom; and 
by going out to visit them the schoolmasters are 
doing more for the efficiency of their profe 
than others are for theirs. Indeed, to be taug] 
by a man who has seen something of the British 
life overseas, and has thereby enlarged his idea 
of imperial citizenship, is possibly more impor 
tant than buying goods from a firm whose 
partners or directors have traveled. The fact 
that the scholastic profession, in virtue of the 


ideals which are deposited with 


‘ 


of being turned into as powerful “a 


empire,” to use the current ] 


comparable body of men. Possibly mor 


h 


rase, 


schoolmasters deal in ideas; they are 


of culture; and they have history 


ing. Ideas in comm: n, culture 


a sense of history are pre-requ 


in their keep 


common, 


? 


ana 


tes tor the Cor! 


tinuance and strengthening of imperia 


The London Times. 


REPORTS 


Y 
l 


EDUCATIONAL SALARY SCHEDULES 
IN CHICAGO AND ELSEWHERE 


In a recent report to the Chicago Board of 


Education, Superintendent William McAndrew 


presented comparative figures 


amounts paid for education in d 


; 


im 


showing 


teren 


Ar 


ican cities. Upon the basis of the salar 


paid Superintendent McAndrew 


said 


that 


the 
ner 
now 


he 
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Dr McAndrew el 


Berkeley, Calif 
Hoboken, N. J 
Newton, Mass 
Ann Arbor, Mic} 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
Garfield, N. J 
Hackensack, N. ¥ 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


East Orange, N. J 
Waterbury, 
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41 Mass 76.87 gain. The difference } t rh 
33 WN 4 swick, N. J (0.40 direction, but it is entirel) Sé it 
05 N. 1 10.00 The seore, number of words 1 a 
. N rk, N. J 75.65 
S ri satistactory measure ol spe » 1, 1 
aes , Mase 75.62 : 
36 L ps 
i wy 75 34 reneral, the score is practica ever 
: Vach 7= oF parable measure of anythiz 
QU K ‘) Stl 409.20 : 7 
aoe Wis “=o of the data from which a measure 1 b 
Sb . " 
an Mict 75.04 rived. The data are: (1) The re The 
2 N. J 74.97 percentage that make each parti r ¢ and 
0: Mass 74.85 3) The percentage that « we bet 
OS N. ¥ 44.5 er) 
T T 74.73 _ 
91 ; k, N i. The function of the s« ( prin to 
79 N.d 74.69 ; 
72 si rive a ranking order of nme e per 
56 C (4.4 ] 
- . a oe % 74.43 eentage that make eact! part ( I CO! ( 
ae . 740 ditioned by the percentage tl} a ‘ ‘ 
\ J é : I 
14 +25 
15 , t i * 74.07 necessary in determini he range « 
73 ‘ ( ' 73.87 found within each small group pu } 
46 ( 73.77 make the same score on the ime te rie 
45 M 15 the same conditions in a total group of pupils 
" } \f 7) } 1 
36 Ml (2.04 that have had approximately the me oppor 
¢ } 7 a . . 
10 - 15.0] tunity to learn. Such a small group of puy 
. s, Minr 72.38 : : Fhe, 
4 making the same score on the same test, may be 
ee n. W. Va 72.37 
t ~ ‘ - 
. ‘ alled a performance group, and the grade of 
aa Hoboken. MN. 3 79 36 called a pe mance ¢ p, and the 
; NJ 7913 the pertormance is a performance-grou} rade 
14 s . j- ‘ ss ‘ ' d 
on Louis, Mo. 72.09 The percentage that do less well is furthermore 
5 ( go, Ill 71.86 essential in locating each particular grade of 
1.48 — —_— performance on a scale of ability or attain 
26 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ment. 
1.12 STATISTICS Performance-group grades are analogous to 
1.09 medians and averages in common use in that 
).79 YEAR-TO-YEAR DIFFERENCES IN they are clearly defined positions in a total 
).68 SPELLING ABILITY MEASURED : up f pupil T) haw i ti } 
x oTo 0 ) pus ney DAaVe ai e@ adaVAalI t 
74 IN PERFORMANCE-GROUP ; ; 
- oO such norms without the disadvar ‘ in¢ 
».67 GRADES ; 
mite , ' limitations incidental inequal seore pou 
3 wo lists of 100 words each, (1) commonly 
" : . Any point-score may be evaluated ! the 
he ed words, and (II) non-technical words, were ; 
9 99 : pertormance-group method of measur mer 
eesti ven to over 4,400 pupils in grades fourth to , 
9.12 : tal traits, pl aed the add na ind nec 
th, inelusive, in twenty-nine Iowa schools. : 
8.94 f " , . ‘hth sarv data are available, on the particular t 
ihe median seores, from fourth to eighth, are: . : ; 
8.91 Without this add nai ¢ i l ! 
8.71 I) Commonly used words, 74, 86, 91, 96, 98. the best point-scores are unnecessat . r 
8.58 II) Non-technical words, 48, 59, 65, 75, 83. 
: ate, when it comes measuring ¢ ences 1 
8.4 
9 he eorresponding year-to-year differences, @''@inm« nt or ability. 
ot . . aaa , 
82] vords right (4th to 5th, 5th to 6th, ete.), are The above scores are 1 poo! Pp . 
2 97 ore The lists of ords were carefully choser 
" I) Commonly used words, 12, 5, 5, 2. ae 
8.12 . R with differences of difficulty con ‘ with a 
II) Non-technical words, 11, 6, 10, 8. , 
8.02 muit ple seaie «ae I five ecales of enty 
7 92 It would appear from the above that, if words in each list. The reliability coefficient 
7.6 umber of words right” can be used as a mea- are 88 and 96, respective he distr ! 
re of spelling ability, the fourth to fifth year of scores is fairly normal, but there is the val 
i n in ability to spell commonly used words is_ inequality of score pr rende er 
bout six times the seventh to eighth year ences in attainment and their comparison or 
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nment, uni 
ar groups, and perlorm 


les computed, from an arbi 


hundredths of 
nl dependent seales, five 
each 


test. two for school year tested. 


Having the facts about these scores, and 


hence their differences, it is useful to compute 
performance-group grades. 

Take for example a score of 98 words right, 
the 8th year median, on the list of commonly 
The percentage that do less well 


that 


used words. 


} 


plus one half the percentage make the 


ir score tran muted into a grrade of 


particul: 
performance for eacl | year, fourth 
eighth inclusive, 


ance-crTol 


For a performance of 96 words right, the 
seventh year median on the same list of words, 
crades 


the corresponding performance-group 


are: 


These are independent measures of the dif- 
ference between seventh and eighth year median 
f 


performances in spelling the particular list of 


commonly used words. They are fairly con 
sistent one with another. 

The corresponding differences between fourth 
and fifth year median performances (74 words 


and 86 words) are: 


measures of 
fifth 


independent 


These 


the difference 


are 


acain 


between fourth and year 


| com 


seventh 


to 86 
) a gain ot 
ing ten hun 


ty found 


» YS wor 


monly used words 

It is 
ences are the same when measured in terms of 
seale 5. The 
as measured by the different year group scales 
may be averaged, and the ratio that 
fifth 


vear gains Ss a 


hardly expec ted that these differ 


different year group differences 


exists be 


tween fourth to rains and seventh 


+ 


yproximately 1.5 for 


to eighth 


} I 
commonly used words. This ratio would be 


somewhat more reliable, but materially 
changed, by taking same performances on dif 
ferent scales as well as different performances 
on same scale, above. 


The corresponding ratio for non-technical 


words is .9, reversing the situation in favor of 
7th to 8th grade gains in ability to spell non 
technical words. 

The year-to-year differences fourth to fifth, 
fifth to sixth, ete., are approximately as fol- 
lows: 


2 


(I) Ability to spell commonly used words, 13. 
8.0, 13.0, 8.4. 
(II) Ability to spell non-technical words, 


7.4, 14.0, 14.2. 


12.8, 


The total fourth to eighth year gain in abil 
ity to spell commonly used words is approxi- 
mately 42.2, and in ability to spell non-techni- 
‘al words it is approximately 48.4, less than 
one half the total range of ability found in a 
school year, and slightly more per year, on the 
the standard deviation. 
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